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proposed” 
i came by the mail from Birmingham 
iles-in fiftegn hous), “y ia.plea- | 
santer: each fo ride in,I W,,, 
it was as* fine’a Yay: as ey Sever teha 
its rival’ ‘Has: jase” ‘commenced, for the 
sun in all his glory is just rising, and 
darting his beams over the’ waters, 
which divide and subdivide the little 
® strips of land which constitute this part 
} Of this little Island of Anglesea. 
% The turnips and grass exceedingly 
geod all through Shropshire, and as 
long as there were any turnips. About 
Oswestry they wholly ceased ; and we 
rot amongst mountains, which grew 
worse and worse, more and more mere 
rocks ;' those rocks more and. more 
raggy; ‘those crags more and more 


eyes, in order not to see them any 
‘more; unfortunately for my taste, the 
moon camie and’ followed up the sun, so 

hat even night: gave me no deliverance./. 


Vhat a contrast with the spot that: ! 
[Printed by W. Cobbett, Johnson’s-court. ) 








left last Tuesday evening! There they 
were gathering in the ropes of hops; 
and there the grapes (white and black) 
were hanging on the sides of all our 
houses, while on two sides of mine, the 
Cobbett-corn plants were standing close 
up to the walls, loaded with ears of 
corn, nearly fit to gatherin! Never was 
a truer saying than that, “One half of 
“the world does not know how the 





omy promise, 








eu: 


ideous ; till, at last, I actually shut my| 





* other half lives.” 
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droves of a thousand, or more, in a 


‘drove, on on ‘their way to the fairs in Kent 


‘Sussex, where they are'great favour 
ites ;’ and, if kept to a proper age, they 
make very fine oxen and very good 
milch cows, whole dairies of which are 
to be seen in those counties and in the 
weald of Surrey. I have now seen the 
beginnings of these cattle. These 
mountains have, generally, little plots, or 
strips of earth, on their bases, or in the 
narrow valleys that wind about amongst 
these endless heaps of ugly rock. These 
plots grow grass, and that grass is ex- 
cellent. On one of these you see alittle 
stone house, not a tenth part so big as 
any one of ten thousand individual 
stones, that lie by the side of the road. 
Somewhere near this little stone house 
(with a window about as wide as your 
hat), you | see a little hay-stack, contain- 
i 
ing, perhaps, a ton ; and thatched and 
‘bound | over ‘with bands in such a 
manner as to ‘tell’ what sort ¢ ag tA 
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ithas to stand. Then, somewhere about 
the place, you see a little black cow or 
two, and one or more weaning calves, 
about the size of a Newfoundland dog. 
These, according to the capacity of the 
owner, are sold to the drovers or jobbers, 
at one, two, or three years old. As 
they increase in age they move on 
towards England, and towards that food 
which is not to.be had at their homes ; 
and thus they come off at last, two, 
three, or four years old, to work, to be 
fatted, or give milk, and fat calves, in 
the south of England, where tiey can- 
not be raised with profit. Hence the 
herds of fine oxen, with which I have 
seen the rich marshes in Sent and Sus- 
sex covered Over; and hence the fine 
teams of oxen, which plough and har- 
row and roll no small part of the lands 
at the foot of the South Downs. 
of those careful and laborious and frugal 


If one 


Welsh women, who raise these cattle, 
could see one of her diminutive calves 
become a fat ox in Pevensey LeEvet ; 
or if she could see six or eight of them 
in the wealds, drawing a timber car- 
riage with ten tons weight upon it, what 
would be her surprise! 

“ Dear is that shed to which his soul con- 

forms, 


‘* And dear those rocks that lift him to the 
storms,”’ 


Upon my soul, Dr. Gotpsmiru, I do 
not believe you here. He dears them, 
to be sure ; they are his lot and his all ; 
he knows of nothing better; but, you 
never shall persuade me, that they are 
as dear to him, that he has so much 
pleasure in contemplating them, as the 


bes Sussex ehopstick has in contemplating 


his neat ga ‘den, his borders of flowers, 
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his grape-vine-covered cottage, and all 
the appurtenances of his dwelling-place, 
No; nor have these arid scenes the 
effect of inspiring frankness and generous 
feelings, as scenes of fertility and plenty 
have. The habit of setting ahigh value on 


things of little value is very good to form 
a prudent man, an usurer, or a miser ; 
but not good to form a frank and gene- 
And in support of this my 
philosophy 1 appeal to the Americans, 
who never know, or think of, want; 


rous Man. 


and who scorn to disguise any sen- 
timent that they entertain; who will 
speak of their pecuniary embarrass- 
ments without the least reserve ; who 
will confess even their deficiency in 
courage, if it exist; and whose hospi- 
tality and disregard of its effects on their 
property are notorious to all who know 
them. Merciful and even kind to their 
deadliest enemies ; and brave and pa- 
triotic as any portion of God’s creation! 
Curious, too, that natives of all other 
countries catch the character when they 
go thither. It is the absence of the fear 
of want; it is that plenty, which God 
has said shall be at once the source and 
the reward of virtue: and, while these 
facts stare us in the face, a set of hard- 
hearted villains, bred in the arid and 
beggarly parts of the north, are hatching 
projects to reduce the people of the 
south to “ @ coarser sort of food” ! 

Be this as it may, however, I have, 
for my part, no idea of picturesque 
beauty separate from fertility of soil. 
If you can have both, as on the banks of 
Crype, and on the skirts of the days and 
inlets in Long Island, then it is delight 
ful: but, if I must have one or the other, 
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any body may have the picturesque 
beauty for me. 

The people in Wales are just what we 
Low 
in stature, but strong; generally light 
in their dress; and not filthy in their 
houses. The young women have small 
round faces; very fresh coloured ; very 
pretty; but it is all hard; it is solid; it 
may, in a picture, be prettier, perhaps ; 
but itisnot like theassemblage of softness 
and sweetness that you see in the faces 
and in all about the girls in Sussex and 
Kent. Such appears to be the difference 
between the effect of rearing cattle and 
of eating them when fat. 

From the beginning of Warwickshire 
I have not seen a grape-vine against a 
house. They grew rare in Berkshire ; 


only here and there one in Oxfordshire ; 


but, after that, they wholly disappeared. 
In 1826, travelling on horseback, I 


_ breakfasted on grapes and bread, from 


Kent to the skirts of Gloucestershire, on 


_ the wolds of which they quitted me. 


And at “Lidiard Tregoose” (Lidiard 
tres grose, or very big) in Wiltshire, I 


had them from the side of the little pub- 


lic house, finer than I ever saw them 
from a glass grapery. This want, added 
to the want of flowers in labourers’ gar- 


' dens, and this added to the dull uni- 


formity of the surface of the fields, 
make these grass countries truly dismal 
to one who comes from the endless 


_ variety and bustle of a country of egri- 


culture ; besides the reflection (and one 
fora statesmanit is), that thesesame grass- 
lands, if subjected to the plough, would 
produce more meat, cheese and butter, 


wool and hides than they DO NOW, and 





{made by our wise ‘anceStors ; 





bread too, to eat with the meat, cheese, 
and butter, and backs to wear the wool, 
and feet to wear the hides. NOT more 
rent to the lundlord! But, more food 
and clothing ; more wages to labour, 
and more riches and power to the com- 
monwealth. What, then, I would pass 
a law, would I, to prevent this excess of 
pasturage ? 4f I‘wotild, I should not be 
in want of a wise precedent in the laws 
but, I 
would not ; I would proceed by indirect 
means ; I would make it the interest of 
the parties to act as I wished. 





TO THE 


EARL OF RADNOR, 


On his reported Speech in the House of 
Lords, on the 21. July, on the Poor- 
law Scheme. 

LETTER III, 
Isle of Anglesea, 14, Sept., 1834. 


My Lorp, 
Tuts is the third letter which I have 


addressed to you on the subject of your 
reported speech in the House of Lords, 
on the 21. of July, in this year, on the 
poor-law scheme. The two former 
letters have been republished in the 
pamphlet form, and I have given leave 
to the publishers of unstamped publica- 
tions to republish all these letters, while 
I have myself done my utmost to cause 
them to be read in all the parishes of 
Wiltshire and Berkshire. There will 
be two more letters after this ; and when 
the whole is finished they will form a 
volume, which I trust your lordship will 
live to see outlive this Poor-Law Bill. 
| I have any feeling but that of pleasure 
in the doing of this ; but, and you know 
N 2 
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it well, my lord, I have, ever since I took 
pen in hand, been expressing my abhor- 
rence of the injustice, the cruelty, the 
ferocity, of those principles which have 
now been formally promulgated as good, 
and which have been urged as such in 
support of this bill ; and therefore, were 





eins oc 


its repeal, I should indeed be that incon- 
sistent wretch which corruption has, for 





so many years, been falsely representing 
me to be. Were I, from any personal 
consideration of any sort, to refrain 
from discharging this duty, understand- 
ing the subject so thoroughly, and see- 
ing the poor lift up their hands to me 
for help, I should be the basest of all 
poltroons ; I should deserve the con- 
tempt of even the contemptible creatures 
that have been assailing me so long ; to 
say nothing of those judgments of God, 
of which I should justly incur the inflic- 
tion on my head. 

Thus thinking, I proceed in the per- 
formance of my duty; and I have first 
to remind your lordship, that in my Let- 
ter I]. I have proved to you, that the 
very parson whom you applauded for 
his system had excited the hatred of the 
whole parish, and at last had had his 
stacks burnt, as the openly-avowed con- 
sequence of his having adopted, and ad- 
hered to, the system which it is intended 
to make general by this law. In my 
first letter I asserted, that the necessi- 
tous poor had as much right to relief as 
you had to your estate. You have a 


perfect right to your estate; and all the 
-notions of those who hold that men 
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ought to be limited in‘ their possessions 
I regard as the effect of great foolish- 
néss ; for, besides the right, I know that 
it is expedient, that it is for'the good of 
the whole of the community, that there 
should be some very large estates, and 
that their extent or magnitude should 


Therefore it is not that I question your 
right to your estate ; but it is that I in- 
sist upon the labourer having a right to 
relief out of that estate, when he is in a 
state of want, which want he. cannot 
himself, either for want of strength, 
want of sanity, or want of employment, 
relieve ; and I insist, that not only has 
he this right by reason and by zature, 
but that he has it by the law of the 
land ; and that if this prescriptive right 
be taken from him by act of Parliament, 
there is an end to the constitution of 
Government so long established in this 
kingdom ; and that an act of Parliament 
can as justly be passed to take from you 
your estate. 


Now, my lord, what is it that consti- 
tutes your right to the possession of 
your estate? You bought the estate, oF 
your predecessors did, or it descended 
to you from a Jong line of ancestor. 
Now observe, no purchase, no ancestry, 
can give you any right not ariginaling 
in a grant; the law being that all the 
land belonged to all the community, till 
a head of the community was appointed, 
and then he, in the’name and in the be- 
half of the ‘community, granted i 1 
individuals, but never in absolute proe 
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prietosship ; it wasalways held on ¢ertain 
conditions; it-was always charged with 
certain. services to the state; it was 
always a species of tenancy; the King 
always reserved a claim to something 
out of it in one way or another; and 
though these claims were abolished, for 
the most part, by act of Parliament, the 


landowners imposing most) unjustly’ a ¥Baron’ Givsemr that | you are not ia,’ 
Creator, and that: ‘you hold your esthte ° 


tax on. the labour-of the pedple in their 
stead, still it was" not, evén by ‘acts ‘of 
Parliament, made an absolute proprie- 
torship. 

Very good proprietorship; a thing 
not to be disturbed if it can possibly be 
avoided ; but a thing that may be dis- 
turbed, and with much clearer law than 
that on which this Poor-Law Bill has 
been founded ; and a thing which I be- 
lieve-will be disturbed, unless this Poor- 
Law Bill be speedily repealed. To hear 
the talk about property, which we have 
been compelled to listen to ever since 


Mauruus broached his infamous princi- 


ples, one would think that every owner 
of land deemed himself a sort of Crea- 
TOR ; or at least « possessor immediately 
appointed by Almighty God. This is a 
monstrous blunder, but naturally enough 
the offspring of the insolence of wealth ; 
a most monstrous blunder, as your Iord- 
ship will see at once, if you look into 


' Baron Gitsert's book on the Common 


Pleas, You will there see the origin 
and foundation of your proprietorship ; 
you will see that you are not an absolute 
proprietor ; you will see that there is 
no landed estate, not held by a grant of 
the chief of the commonwealth ; and you! 
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will learn that, though the immediate 
and particular claims of the common- 
wealth on each estate, have been almost 
wholly abolished by acts of the Parlia- 
ment; tliat they have been abolished by 
acts of the Parliament only; and that 
of course they can all be revised by acs 
of a Parliament : you.. will fing degen’ 


not immediately from ‘God, but from 
grants of the commonwealth, and that 
the people have just as much right, antl 
a great deal more reason, to call fora 
resumption of your estate for their be- 
nefit, as you have, or than you have, to 
do any act which shall have a tendency 
to take away their right to relief out of 
that estate. The book to which I have 
taken the liberty to refer your lordship, 
is a book of undoubted authority with 
all the lawyers of this kingdom, Bracx- 
STONE, indeed, has said the same; the 
same has been said in substance, by all 
the lawyers, upon the nature and rights 
of property ; but no one, as far as my 
knowledge goes, has treated the matter 
so fully and so clearly;,I take this, 
therefore, to be undoubtedly the law of 
the land ; and here then is your right to 

your estate, divested only of a part of 
the rights of the commonwealth ; and 

so divested only by acts of the Parlia- 

ment ; and those acts, be it remembered, 

of far younger date; passed but yester- 

day, in comparison with acts of the 

Parliament even, recognising the rightg 

of the poor. Fifty years younger, even 





than the act of Exszaperu; so that J 
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distinctly assert that, by the law of the 
land, the poor have as good a right at 
the least to relief out of the estate, as 
you have to the possession of the estate. 

And now for the title which the poor 
Need I tell so sensible 
aman as your lordship, that there al- 


have to relief. 


ways Were necessitous poor, and always 
must be ; need I remind your lordship, 
that the Scripture, in perhaps a thou- 
sand places, enjoins, as the most sacred 
of all duties, that of the rich to take 
care and to cherish the poor; need I 
remind your lordship, that God forbids 
the muzzling of the ox, “as he treadeth 
out the corn,” and that he blasts, with 
the most terrible of his curses, those who 
shall withhold from the labourer his 
hire; need I remind your lordship, that 
in the division of the land God gave 
none to the Levites, but gave them a 
tenth of the produce of all the land, and 
charged them to distribute that produce 
in a manner to prevent the poor from 
wanting; need [remind you, that among 
the first acts of the apostles, when 
they got converts and congregations 
about them, was the appointment of the 
order of Deacons, whose sole business 
it was to attend to the disposal of the 
oblations of the faithful, and so to dis- 
pose of them that the poor might be 
duly relieved ? No: I need remind you 
of none of these things ; you know them 
all as well as I do; the conduct of your 
life shows that you have constantly had 
them in recollection; what then must 
be my grief to see you at the head of the 
supporters of a set of Scotch quacks, 





who blasphemonsly revile that charity 
which was always the prominent feature 
in the precepts of Jesus Christ himself. 
They deny that there ought to be any 
institution for the relief, the comfort, 
or care, of the necessitous poor. Talk 
of blasphemy indeed, these are the most 
infamous blasphemers that ‘the world 
ever saw; but monstrous as their blas- 
phemy is, it is all overlooked, because 
made use of for the purpose of sanction- 
ing a project, the tendency of which is 
supposed to be to make the working 
people live upon cgarser food, and to put 
a large share of what they now eat and 
drink into the pockets of the landlords, 
pretending all the while that it is for 
the good of those who are thus to be 
reduced to ccarser food. 

So much for the law of Gop; s0 
much for the lien which, by his express 
word, the poor are to have upon all the 
land ; so much for the example and the 
precept of Curisr and his apostles. 

Come we now to the origin of civil 
society : and here I shall be obliged to 
repeat in substance what I have many 
times said in other places ; but while it 
is not plagiarism for a man to borrow 
from his own writings, it is necessary 
that I say here what I have said before, 
because it is for young men that I write; 
those who have not -before read, in all 
probability, and those on whom the 
helpless part of the community must 
rely for protection against, or for deli- 
verance from, oppression. 

There was a time in England, as well 


as elsewhere, when there was no civil 
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society ; when there were no laws, ex- 
cept the law of nature; that is to say, 
- thelaw of the strongest or most. cun- 
ning. Gop had given all the land to 
all the people ; there were no nobility, 
and no parsons, and no landowners. In 
process of time the people agreed to 
"establish laws to which all men should 
submit ; and then arose what is called 
» property. Industry, labour, and inge- 
nuity, soon obtained lands for the exclu- 
sive possession of some men, while 
_ others, less laborious or less ingenious, 
naturally became the working people 
of those more enterprising individuals. 
A man became possessed of land be- 
cause he, or his parents, or relations, 
had bestowed labour upon it; he be- 
7 came possessed of house because he had 
® built it; he became possessed of ani- 
mals because he had bred them, and had 
worked to get the food for them; he 
became possessed of goods because he 
t 
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_ had made them, or had given the fruit 
of his labour to have them made. Thus 
all property had its foundation in la- 
bour; and this is a remark which I re- 
spectfully beg your lordship to keep in 
Mnind. 

The law of nature now ceased; it 
was supplanted by the law of civil so- 
ciety, which, in time, gave all the land 
o a comparatively few individuals ; for- 
bade others to take it from them, or the 
it of it from them; and it destines 
hose others to labour for the proprietors 
bf the land. But, my lord, is it pos- 
sible that this new state of things, created 
or the purpose of bettering the lot of 
he whole, would ever have been adopt- 
i, or agreed to, by the whole, if it had 
Deen made a condition, that those who 
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possessed the land should keep the fruits 
of it to themselves in such a way, as to 
cause those who laboured upon it to 
starve, or to exist on food fit only for 
brutes? No; this is not possible: and 
accordingly we see that, when Moses 
distributed the land, and made pro- 
prietorship in land ; when he, under the 
immediate command of God, created 
and established a civil society, he retain- 
ed a tenth part of all the produce of the 
land, commanding that, out of that 
tenth part, the necessitous poor should 
always be provided for; that they should 
know no suffering from want; and he 
denounced curses on the heads of those 
who should attempt to withhold their 
share from the poor. Indeed, my lord, 
what is so audacious, what is so brazenly 
impudent, as the assertion, that a people 
have nota right to be upon, and secure 
a living out of, the land upon which 
they were born, and on which they have 
either Jaboured or do labour, or are 
ready and willing to labour? I could, 
with an iron bar, smite across the mouth 
of a hardened Scotch quack ruffian, who 
would utter a denial like this. Our 
catechism tells us, “to be content in 
“ that state of life, into which it has 
pleased God to call us ”: and that is 
right; but the atrociously impudent 
Parson Matravs tells us, and other 
wretches, equally atrocious, tell us, that 
we have no right to be at all, unless by 
the consent of those who are called the 
owners of the land. 

Thus it was, then, according to the 
law of God, and thus it must have 
been, according to the original law of 
civil society ; and, accordingly, Buacke 
stone, the great teacher and expositor 
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of our laws, tells us, that a permanent 
and legal provision for the puor, by 
compulsory assessments, is “ founded in 
the principles of civil society.” - Let us 
now come, then, to the laws of our own 
country, relative to this matter of right 


to relief by the poor. 


The bawling, jawing, half-frantic, 
plotting, intriguing, restless, presump- 


tuous, empty-skulled, cracked-skulled, 


villanous-looking, false, double-dealing 
advocates for reducing the poor to 
“ coarser food,” and for bringing down 
the working people of England to the 
state of the working people of Ireland ; 


these blasphemers and monsters deny 


that the poor have any right at all to 
relief ;. while 1 assert, that they have as 
good a right, and a clearer right, than 
you have to the possession of your es- 
tate ; and now Lam going to prove this, 
beyond the contradiction of the half- 
drunk and half-mad, the unprincipled, 
the profligate, the audacious wretches, 
who deny this right. 

Before the introduction of Christianity 
into England, in the time of St. Au eus- 
TINE, there were none of those divisions 
called parishes, which word means 


' priestship, ‘which: now exist in the 


country. Before that time, however, 
the people were all a sort of servants of 
the great landowners ; they were their 
dependents, in one way or another ; 
they were held to the soil, and of neces- 
sity they were all maintained out of the 
soil: ‘every baron, or other holder. of 
estate, took care of his people, and 
there was no need of any collections for 
the! poor ; the inhabitants of each estate 
formed a family, who, of necessity, had 


their living out of the produce of that 





jestate ; and who, like servants in hus 
-bandry, were kept in sickness and in 


health. 

When Christianity came,to be genes 
rally established in the country,,and the 
division of it into parishes took place, 
the regulations adopted by the Chris. 
tians in the west of Europe found their 
way to England; and this regulation 
was, that the parson .of .the_ parish 
should have the tenth of all the produce 
of the parish, ofevery description ; that a 
third part of the produce should go, if so 
much was wanted, to the relief of the 
necessitous poor; that another third 
should go to the building, rebuilding 
and furnishing, repairing, and orna- 
menting the church ; and that the other 
third part should be cunsidered as the 
property of the parson himself, This 
was the law of the church; and this 
law continued in force for nine hundred 
long years, during which time arose the 
great reputation of England, as being 
the happiest and finest in the world. 
Besides this positive regulation, how- 
ever, the parsons were enjoined, incase 
of necessity, to apply the whole of the 
revenues of the living to the relief of the 
poor, except that. part of them which 
might be wanted to sustain life in theit 
own persons. 

I know that the jowing, bawling vae 


gabonds, and that the nasty old rigs ; 


women, whom to touch with a pai of 
tongs would be quite disgusting enough; 
I know that these, though some of them 
call themselves. /awyers, have the i 


pudence and ignorance to deny that this fF 
threefold distribution. ever, existed in 


England. It was fourfold: ina dioces 
where the bishop was not. otherwis? 
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provided for, he having a fourth; but 
they deny, that threefold or four- 
fold ever practically existed in England ; 
and the fact is a fact of importance in 
this present discussion. 

In my first letter, I laid this founda- 
tion of right out of the question, and 
confined myself to the foundation af- 
forded by the statute law only. But, I 
will now refer to a law book ; to the 
book that I referred your lordship to 
before: to Baron Gi.pert’s Law of the 
Common Pleas, who has these words : 
“‘ The revenues of the church, consist- 
‘ing of various descriptions of tithes, 
** were divided thus: one third part was 
** taken by the priest, as his own ; an- 
“other third part was applied to the 
** relief of the poor; and the other third 
“ part to the building and repairing of 
** the church.” Now, iny lord, is there 
any one who has ever been worthy of 
the name of lawyer, and who is not 
either drunk or mad, who will deny that 
this book which I have quoted is a book 
of unquestionable authority with all 
lawyers and all judges? There is no 
lawyer but a half-drunk and half-mad 
one, who will deny this; and I, there- 
fore, assert, and have thus proved, that 
such was the Jaw of the church, and the 
common law of the land. 

But, the statute law comes to confirm 
this; comes incidentally; but comes 
with force irresistible. After the mo- 
nasteries grew up and had so much 
power in England, innumerable patrons 
of livings gave the advowsons to the 
monasteries, instead of keeping them in 
their own bands, or leaving them to 
their heirs. The monasteries, become 
owners of the advowsons, did not, in 
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many cases, give the livings to parish 
priests; but sent some one of their own 
order into each of the livings to perform 
the duty, leaving him the small tithes, 
and taking the great tithes to them- 
selves. The priest thus sent by thre 
monasteries, was called a vicar, from 
the Latin word vicarinus, which means 
a person deputed, or delegated to act in 
the place of another: and from this 
came the vicarages in England. Your 
lordship knows that I know that you 
know all this as well as I do; but you 
will not ask me why I state it, because 
you know very well, that the cracked- 
skulled jawing feelosofers have made it 
right and fitting and necessary, that 
every chopstick in the kingdom should 
understand the whole of this matter 
well, in order that the working people 
may proceed rationally to secure justice 
for themselves. 

In consequence of the above-described 
application of the tithes, it frequently 
happened that the monasteries took 
away the great tithes, and did not leave 
the vicar enough for his own sustenance, 
the repairing of the church, and the re- 
lieving of the poor. In consequence of 
this, an act was passed, in the 15. .of 
Richard II., to compel the monasteries 
to leave a sufficiency for the relief of the 
poor, “ in aid of their living and suste- 
nance fur ever.” I will quote the whole 
act, which is quite complete, though 
not so long as those of the ‘ good old 
king ” and his sons; .and here 
it is. 

“ Irem, Because divers damages and 
“ hinderances often times have happened, 
‘* anddaily do happen, to the parishioners 
« of divers places, it isagreed and assent 
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* ed, That in every licence from hence- 
* forth to be made in the Chancery, of 
*« the appropriation of any parish church, 
“it shall be expressly contained and 
* comprised, that the diocesan of the 
“** place, upon the appropriation of such 
‘** churches, shall ordain, according to 
** the value of such churches, a conve- 
“nient sum of money to be paid and 
“distributed yearly, of the fruits and 
‘* profits of the same churches, by those 
** that shall have the said churches in 
“proper use, and by their successors, 
“TO THE POOR PARISHIONERS OF THE 
“SAID CHURCHES, IN AID OF THEIR 
*‘ LIVING AND SUSTENANCE FOR EVER ; 
‘* and also that the vicar be well and 
“ sufficiently endowed.” 

Now, my lord, this proves beyond all 
contradiction, that the poor were relieved 
out of the tithes. Another act, passed 
in the 4. year of Henry the Fourth, 
enforces this act, and thus it continued, 
until the event called the Rrrorma- 
Tron. And, was the right enfeebled by 
that event? The acts of the 27. and 
31. of Henry the Eighth, took away 
the great tithes from the monasteries, 
and abolished the monasteries them- 
selves ; but those acts expressly reserve 
the rights of the poor; along with all 
other rights arising out of the endow- 
ments of the monasteries. 

Let us come back, however, to the 
parochial relief. The great tithes wete 
taken from the monasteries and given 
to lay-persons, and to clerical corpora- 
tions, by these two acts of Henry the 
Eighth ; but these acts do not in any 
way repeal, or weaken, the acts of 
Riewarp the Second, and of Hexry the 
Fourth; nor were they intended to do 


this ; and though the monasteries were 
suppressed, the parochial relief to the 
poor remained just what it had been be- 
fore, for so many ages. But, next 
came the Protestant work. ‘The Pro- 
testant church was made by the act of 
the 2. year of Epwarp the' Sixth. 
That act, 2 and 3 Epwarp the VI, 
chapter 1., made this Protestant 
church; turned out the Catholic 
priests, and put in the Protestant par- 
sons. Shifted the revenues from the 
Catholic priests to the: Protestant par- 
sons; but said not a word about taking 
the tithes from the poor; said not a 
word about repealing the act of Ricaaxp 
the Second; and no act of Parliament 
ever passed from that day to this, has 
ever repealed, directly, or indirectly ; 
has ever weakened, in the smallest de- 
gree, even by implication ; andI venture 
to assert, in the face of all the jawing, 
bawling, ugly-looking, wretches, with 
heads covered with mares’-tails, that 
this act is law unto this day; and if! 
live to go into my place in Parliament 
again, I will move a resolution for the 
enforcement of this act, which asserts 
the rights of the poor, and the rights of 
the middle class of persons, too, who are 
now taxed for the relief of the poor, be- 
cause the aristocracy keep the whole of 
the tithes to themselves. 

This is a subject, my lord, which you 
have chosen to stir up: it has not been 
of my seeking ; it has been forced upo? 
me; and I am resolved, in going 
through my task, to ‘avail myselfof every 
fact which my mind ean suggest, or ™Y 
information ‘can furnish. We never 
judge so justly as when we make the cas 





our own; and, we will presently se 
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how this act of Richard II. applies to 
the affairs of your lordship! It would 
be curious enough to see your lordship 
and the poor in the same boat together ; 
but we shall see that in about two mi- 
nutes and ahalf. But, first, about this 
act of Ricuarp the Second ; about its 
being in force to this hour. What 
would you say if I prove it, not only to 
be the law of the land ; but to be acted 
upon as the law of the land, and decided 
upon as the law of the land, every term 
in all the courts, whether of law or of 
equity ! . 

Your lordship is aware, that in divers 
cases, the tithe-payers plead a ‘* modus ” 
asabar to the claim of tithes by the 
parsons. These moduses arose from 
arrangements made by the monasteries 
with persons who owned, or occupied 
the parishes, of which they had the ap- 
propriation. In short, the monasteries 
had robbed their livings by selling 
away, or renting away, the revenues of 
them, and they had thus pinched the 
vicar and the poor. The act that I have 


_ just cited put an end to this species of 


pious robbery, though it did not ex- 
pressly anaul moduses before entered 
into. Scarcely a term has passed, since 
my recollection, without some parish or 


_ other being engaged in a law-suit with 


their parson; the parish pleading a 
modus, and the parson challenging them 
to prove that the modus existed before 
the passing of this act of Ricuarp the 
Second, which act they plead in bar 
to the modus ; and the judges have long 
since laid it down as law, that no 
modus is good for any thing that cannot 
be proved to have existed before the 
passing of this act, and the burden of 





proof of existence shall lie with the pa- 
rishioners! So that here are the par- 
sons; that is to say, the aristocracy, 
every day pleading this act to enforce 
their own claims on the people, while 
they suffer this act to be a dead letter 
with regard to a provision for the poor. 
If ever there were any thing more 
shameful than this; a more daring in- 
vasion of the rights of the people on the 
part of the great; if ever there were 
any thing more brazenly impudent than 
this, while the poor are accused of 
swallowing up your estates, it has, at 
any rate, never come to my know- 
ledge. 

Very well, then, my lord, this not only 
was the law, but it is the law; and if I 
live to the next meeting of Parliament, 
we will know why it is all alive for the 
aristocracy, and all vigour, like my Lord 
Grey and Srurces Bourne, and the 
Bishop of Lonpon ; why it is all alive 
for you and your brother, the rector of 
Pewsey, and prebendary of SauisBury; 
and why it is dead as a door-nail for the 
poor and the people of Pewsey; why it 
is all alive for Lords Guinprorp and 
Watsineuam, and why it is as dead as 
Ricaarp the Second himself, for the 
miserable incumbeuts of the parishes of 
A.persuor, Bent.ry, Farnuam, Tonc- 
HaM, Seat, Exsteap, Frensuam, all 
clustered together within afew miles of 
the spot where I was last Tuesday, 
while the miserable incumbents have 
not, on an average, an income equal to 
that of a journeyman carpenter, while 
the act of Ricuaap, which the aristo- 
cracy and the big parsons plead. every 
day for their own advantage, says, that 
“‘ the vicar shall be well and sufficiently 
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endowed,” notwithstanding any appro- 
priation of the benefice. Here'are seven 
appropriations, all in a lump, by which 
the big pluralist clerical appropriators, 
take away thousands a year, while the 
seven vicars are left to starve! And 
this is “ law,” is it? And now the 
aristocracy are going’ to take a dip at the 
labourers’ wages, and the Scotch vaga- 
bonds are going to accustom them to 
- coarser food,” aré they > | 
But, let us come back to Pewsey, of 
‘Which you are the patron, and of which 
your brother is the rector, having there 
x good parsonage-house, garden, and 
glebe, and tithes, I should suppose, to 
the amount of a thousand a year, or 
more: it is a large parish, and must be 
a parish of great produce, the meadows, 
fields, and downs, all being very fine. 
Bear in mind, may it please you, my 
lord, that the act of Ricwarp the Se- 
cond is in full force; and then let me 
ask you, what right you have to vive all 
the tithes of Pawsry to your brother; 
and what right he has to take them, 
even if given by you? A third part of 
them belong to the poor. 
law which has given it to your brother. 
There are laws to make the people of 
Pewsry keep the church in repair. 
This injustice is inflicted by law; but 
there is no law, nor the semblance of 
law, for authorizing your brother to eat 
the portion of the poor of Pewsey. 
Whose portion he eats as prebendary of 
Sauisaury, | know not: he takes a 
snack, perhaps, of what ought to go to 
the endowment of vicarages, agreeably 
to the act of Ricnarp the Second ;*but 
certain it i is that he eats: the portion of 
the poor of Pewsey. 


There is no 
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>» Better, my lord, not to have levelled 
parson Lows’s example’ against the 
working people of England and Wales, 
There were troubles enough without it. 
The aristocracy had quite enough to do 
without making this ‘uncalléd for stir. 
It was a sleeping lion ; better not’have 
roused him. The’ English have always 
been famous for long and silent suffer- 
ing, and equally for obstinate persever- 
ancein pursuit of theirrights, when once 
they have been aroused to action. For 
my part, I am determined to fight this 
question inch byinch ; and I will not so 
libel my country as to suppose that my 
efforts will not succeed in the end. It is 
impossible for me to ‘be patient or yood= 
tempered, with the great workhouses, 
the coarser food, the workhouse ‘dresses, 
the separation of inan from’ wife, and 
of parents from children ; it is impos- 
sible for me to be. good-tempered, with 
these before my eyes ; it is impossible 
for me to be good-tempered, while I 
hear the Scotch crew éulogizing the 
system that produces bare legs and bare 
feet, and beggars with badges on their 
shoulders, and licences to’ beg in their 
pocket. Six months ago I would have 
said, that the man was a liar, who should 
have asserted me to be capable of ad- 
dressing any words to your lordship, not 
breathing the profoundest and most 
sincere respect ; but, when I hear the 
Lord Chancellor move the second read- 
ing of a bill, and accompanying that 
motion with a declaration that there 
ought 1 to be no legal compulsory provi- 


sion for the poor ; declare unblushingly, 


in the fate of all the laws of the land, 
that the poor have no legal'right to re- 


‘lief; stigmatize the unfortunate 12- 
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bourers as sturdy vagabonds ; and deny 
every principle incalcated by Moszs, 

_ by. the ‘apostles, and by our Saviour | 
himself, as far as these principles relate 
to provisions for.the poor; .when I see 
you the forwardest in supporting this 
bill, and, by fair implication, upon these 
grounds, I. must be excused, if I seem 
wanting in that feeling of respect to- 
wards your lordship, to entertain which 
was one of the. great pleasures of my 
life. . 
Let me now come to the law as it 
stood before this Scotch scheme was 
adopted ; I mean to the celebrated act 
of the 43rd year of the reign of Exiza- 
BeTtH, which had become absolately 
necessary,'in order to preserve the peace 
of ‘the kingdom. We have:seen that, 
though the monasteries were suppressed 
by Henry the Eighth, andthe remainder 
of the plunder consummated by Edward 
the Sixth; and though Protestant par- 
sons had succeeded Catholic priests, all 
the rights of the poor still remained in 
law ; the aristocracy, however, who had 
got the plunder of the church into their 
hands, very soon began to disregard all 
the rights of the poor. Old Bess was 
semething like the Grey ministry: she 
was always upon a ticklish tenure. Had 
her title been good and unquestionable ; 
had there been no Pope for her to fight, 
she would pretty soon have scourged the 
holders of abbey-lands,.and of livings, 
into a performance of their duty towards 
the, poor; but as the vigour of Lord 
Gaey showed itself only with regard to 
the chopsticks of Hampshire, of Wilt- 
shire, of Berkshire, and the labourers 
Dorsetshire, go old Bess’s vigour showed 
itself only in her gallant imprisoning, 
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fining, tormenting, and racking, the 
beaten-down Catholics. She did not 
dare to attempt to compel the plunder- 
ing aristocracy to fulfil the conditions of 
their grants and to provide for the main- 
tenance of the poor, She made several 
attempts to get provision for the poor by 
legislative measures inculcating alms- 
giving, and providing for the colfection 
of alms ; resorting to hanging and mar- 
tial-law now and then all the while. 
But, bad as hangingand martial-law 
were, the people preferred, as [ trust in 
God they always will, death to starva- 
tion inch by inch; and at last, in the 
43rd year of her reign, she came to a 
compromise with the inexorable plun- 
derers, and wisely passed the act of that 
year, which is now to be virtually demo- 
lished. 

This act was not just towards the 
people in general by any means. By 
this act all the people of any substance 
were made to contribute towards the 
relief of the poor, when the relief ought 
to have been furnished solely by the 
possessors of the abbey-lands and the 
livings. However, as the act made 
effectual legal and certain provision for 
the poor, it gave the poor a compensa- 
tion for what they had lost by the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, and by the 
transfer of the livings into Protestant 
hands. And all was well, all became 
pretty well settled,"the bloody deeds of 
Bess were forgotten after her death, 
and the English nation became again 
happy ; the people being, as their fore- 
fathers had been, well fed and well clad, 
of|and secure from want in old age, or in 
sickness, or in want of employment. 
A system of taxation and of funding, 
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beginning with Witi1am the Third, and 
just now brought to perfection, has 
demolished nine-tenths of the ancient 
families of the kingdom, and now threa- 
tens to swallow up the rest. The own- 
ers of that rest not daring to look at 
the fundholders or the dead-weight, and 
unable to dispense with an army of a 
hundred thousand men, have been ad- 
vised by a band of Scotch quacks, who 
appear to be half-drunk and half-mad 
at the same time, to make the working 
people of England live upon coarser 
food ; to make the farmers lower their 
wages, and to give the saving to the 
landlords; to this end they advise an 
abrogation of the act of Exizanetu; 
they advise a rescinding of the compen- 
sation made by that act; they leave 
the people to sink down into beggarly 
slaves; or to revive, to assert, to de- 
mand, to insist upon, their right to re- 
lief from the abbey-lands, and the tithes. 

Thus, my lord, I close this letter, sa- 
tisfied that I have left no doubt in the 
mind of any man that shall read it, that, 
though your right to your estate is good 
and undoubted, the title of the necessi- 
tous poor to relief out of the proceeds 
of that estate is still, if possible, more 
unquestionable than your title to the 
estate itself. I do not desire to be com- 
pelled to agitate such a subject, but if 
Mother Marrineav push on, and with 
such a crowd of supporters at her back ; 
if the big workhonses arise, and the 
workhouse dresses be in the hands of 
the tailor; if the “ burgoo” and the 
“‘ sowens,” and the potatoes and sea- 
weed ; if I see these in a state of prepa- 
ration for the mouths ef my laborious 
neighbours, agitate the subject I will; 
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and not the least in despair of triumph- 
ing in the end, especially with the assist- 
ance of Mr. President Jackson and the 
one-pound notes and legal tender. 
“ Poh! for your vigour!” I used to 
say to Lord Grey. Show your vigour 
‘towards the fandhelders, and then I will 
applaud you. Better pay your debt in 
gold in full tale, and of full weight and 
fineness; better do that, than talk of 
your vigour, in Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
and Berkshire. SoI say now, my lord: 
pay the debt in full tale, and in gold, 
and then build your workhouses. 

In my next Letter I mean to discuss 
the propositions of your Seotch Mentor, 
relative to referring the jpeople to the 
law of nature; and relative to that law 
dictating to parents and relations to 
maintain their own -kindred without 
sending them to the poor-boak: you 
have stirred the matter up, and we. will. 
ransack every part of it before we have 
done. 

I am, 
Your lordship’s most obedient 
And most humble servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 


P. S. I shall at the end of every one 
of these Letters addressed to your lord- 
ship insert a portion of my little work, 
entitled “ The Poor Man’s Friend,” 
beginning ‘with the present Regiséer ; 
so that when the fifth Letter will have 
been finished the whole of that little 
work will have gone forth in eompany 
with these Letters; and if there be any 
reader who has gone:through the whole 
of them, and who wants any more in- 
formation on the subject, he must be 
dull indeed. es Sy 
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[The following Essay was addressed 
to the people of Preston in 1826, asa 
mark of the respect due to their public- 
spirit, and as a mark of my gratitude 
for the sacrifices which many of them 
made for the purpose of putting me 
into Parliament. They now see me 
there, and see in a fat taxing-post, that 
JOHN WOOD, whom their base op- 
/ pressors caused by all sorts of vile 
means, to be elected instead of me. | 


Having now, my friends of Preston, 
stated what the law is, and also the 
reasons for its honest enforcement in the 
particular case immediately before us, I 
will next endeavour to show you that it 
is founded in the law of ’nature, and 
that, were it not for the provisions of 
this law, people would, according to 
the opinions of the greatest lawyers, 
have a right to take food and raiment 
sufficient to preserve them from perish- 
‘ ing; and that such taking would be 
neither felony nor larceny. This is a 
' Matter of the greatest importance; it is 
@ most momentous question ; for if it 
be settled in the affirmative, if it be 
- settled that it is not felony, nor larceny, 
_ to take other men’s goods without their 
assent, and even against their will, when 
such taking is absolutely necessary 10 
the preservation of life, how great, how 
imperative is the duty of affording, if 
possible, that relief which will prevent 
such necessity! In other words, how 


imperative it is on all overseers and jus- 
_ tices to obey the law with alacrity ; and 
how weak are those persons who look: 
to “ grants” and ‘ subscriptions,” to 
‘supply the place of the execution” of 
this, the most important‘of all the laws 
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that constitute the basis of English so- 
ciety! And if this question be settled 
in the affirmative; if we find the most 
learned of lawyers and the most wise of 
men maintaining the affirmative of this 
proposition ; if we find them maintain- 
ing, that it is neither felony nor larceny 
to take food, in case of extreme necessity, 
though without the assent, and even 
against the will of the owner, what are 
we to think of those (and they are not 
few in number nor weak in power) who, 
animated with the savage soul of the 
Scotch feelosofers, would wholly abolish 
the Poor-laws, or, at least, render them 
of little effect, and thereby constantly 
keep thousands exposed to this dire ne- 
cessity ! 

In order to do justice to this great 
subject : in order to treat it with perfect 
fairness, in a manner becoming of me 
and of you, I must take the authorities 
on both sides. ‘There are some great 
lawyers who have contended that the 
starving man is still guilty of felony or 
larceny, if he take food to satisfy his 
hunger; but there are a great number 
of other, and still greater, lawyers, who 
maintain the contrary. The general 
doctrine of those who maintain the right 
to take, is founded on the law of nature ; 
and it is a saying as old as the hills, a 
saying in every language in the world, 
that “ self-preservation is the first law 
of nature.” The law of nature teaches 
every creature to prefer the preservation 
of its own life to all other things. But, 
in order to have a fair view of the matter 
before us, we ought to inquire how it 
came to pass, that the laws were ever 
made to punish men as criminals, for 
tuking the victuals, drink, or clothing, 
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that they might stand in need of, We 
must recollect, then, that there was a 
time when no such laws existed; when 
men, like the wild animals in the fields, 
took what they were able to take if they 
wanted it. In this state of things, all 
the land and all the produce belonged to 
all the people in common. Thus were 
men situated, when they lived under 
what is called the law of nature; when 
every one provided as he could for his 
self-preservation. 

At length this state of things became 
changed: men entered into society ; 
they made laws to restrain individuals 
from following, in certain eases, the dic- 
tates of their own will; they protected 
the weak against the strong; the laws 
secured men in possession of lands, 
houses and goods, that were called 
THEIRS ; the words MIN Eand THINE, 
which mean my own and thy own, were 


‘invented to designate what we now call 


a property in things. The law neces- 
sarily made it criminal in one man to 


_ take away, or to injure the property of 


another man. It was, you will observe, 


“even in this state of nature, always a 


crime to do certain things against our 
neighbour. To killhim, to wound him, 
to slander him, to expose him to suffer 


- from the want of food, or raiment, or 


shelter. ‘These, and many others, were 


* eriities inthe eye of the law of nature ;. 
~ but; 'to take'share of a man’s victuals or’ 
- clothing ; ‘to’ go and insist upon sharing 

‘@ part-of any of the good things that 
“he happened *to have in his possession, 


man’s body itself, Now, civil: soci 


The whole gave up their natural rights, 
in order that every one might, for the 
future; enjoy his life in greater security. 
This civil society was intended to change 
the state of man for the better: Before this 
state of civil society, the starving, the hun- 
gry, the naked man, had a right-to go and 
provide himself with necessaries’ wher- 
ever he could find them. There would be 
sure to be some such necessitous persons 
in a state of civil society. Therefore, 
when civil society was established, it is 
impossible to believe that it had not ix 
view some provision. for these destitule 
persons. It would be monstrous to sup- 
pose the contrary. The contrary sup- 
position would argue, that fraud was 
committed upon the mass of the people 
in forming this civil society; for, as 
the sparks fly upwards, so will there al- 
ways be destitute pérsons, to some ex- 
tent or other, in every community, and 
such there are now-to a considerable 
extent, even in the Unirep Srares or 
America; therefore, the formation of 
the civil society must have been fraudv- 
lent or tyrannical upon any other sup- 
position than that it made provision, in 
some way or other, for destitute per- 
sons ; that is to say, for persons unable, 
from some cause or other, to provide for 
themselves the food and raiment suffi- 
cient to preserve them from perishing. 
Indeed, uw provision) for the | destitute 
seems essential to the lawfutness of civil 
society ; and ‘this appears to have been 
the opinion of Bracxsrons; ‘when, 0 
the first Book and first Chapter of his 
‘Commentaries on:the Laws of England, 





“and member, and’protects every ma” 


no” property in any thing, except in|he says, “ the law not “only regards life 


was formed for the benefit of the whole.|“ in the enjoyment of them; but also 
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“ furnishes him with every thing. neces- 
“sary for their support. ' For there is 
‘no man so indigent or wretched, but 
“ he may demand a supply sufficient for 
‘all the necessaries of life from the 
‘* more opulent:part of the community, 
“by means of the several statutes 
‘“* enacted for the relief of the poor; a 
“humane provision dictated by the 
“* principles of society.” 

No man will contend, that the main 
body of the people, in any country upon 
earth, and of course in England, would 
have consented to abandon the rights of 
nature; to give up their right to enjoy 
all things in common ; no man will be- 
lieve, that the main body of the people 
would ever have given their assent to 
the establishing of a state of things 
which should make all the lands, and 
all the trees, and all the goods and 
cattle of every sort, private property ; 
which should have shut up a large part 
of the people from having such property, 
and which should, af the same time, not 
have provided the means of preventing 
those of them, who might fall into in- 
digence, from being actually starved to 
death! It is impossible to believe this. 
Men never gave their assent to enter 
into society on terms like these. One 
part of the condition upon which men 
entered into society was, that care 
should be taken that no human being 
should perish from want. When they 


agreed to enter into that state of things, 
which would necessarily cause some men 
f be rich and some. men-to be poor ; 
when they gave up that right, which. 
God had-given them, to live as well as 
they: could, and to take the means 
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clearly was, the “ principle of society”’; 
clearly was, as Buacxsrone defines it, 
that the indigent and wretched should 
have a right to ‘‘ demand from the rich 
‘a supply sufficient for all the necessities 
** of life.” 

If the society did not take care to act 
upon this principle; if it neglected to 
secure the legal means of preserving 
the life of the indigent and wretched ; 
then the society itself, in so far as that 
wretched person was concerned, ceased 
to have a legal existence. 
far as related to him, forfeited its cha- 
racter of legality. It had no longer any 
claim to his submission to its laws. 
His rights of nature returned: as far as 
related to him, the law of nature re- 
vived in all its force: that state of 
things in which all men enjoyed all 
things in common was revived with re- 
gard to him; and he took, and he had 
aright to take, food and raiment, or, as 
Blackstone expresses it, “ a supply suf- 
ficient for all the necessities of life.” 
For, if it be true, as laid down by this 
English lawyer, that the principles of 
society ; if it be true, that the very 
principles, or foundations of society dic- 
tate, that the destitute person shall have 
a legal demand for a supply from the 
rich, sufficient for al] the necessities of 
life; if this be true, and true it certainly 
is, it follows of course that. the princi- 
ples, that is, the base, or foundation, of 
society, is subverted, is gone; and that 
society is, in fact, no longer what it was 
intended to be, when the indigent, when 
‘the person in a. state of extreme neces- 
sity, cannot, at once, obtain, from the 
rich such sufficient supply: in short we 





wherever they found them, the condition. 





need go no further than this passage of 
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Brackstone, to show, that civil society 
is subverted, and that there is, in fact, 
nothing legitimate in it, when the desti- 
tute and wretched have no certain and 
legal resource. 

But this is so important a matter, and 
there have been such monstrous doc- 
trines and projects put forth hy Mat- 
THus, by the Epinsurcn Reviewers, 
by Lawyer Scarietrr, by Lawyer 
Notan, by Srurces Bournsg, and by 
an innumerable swarm of persons who 
have been giving before the House of 
Commons what they call ‘* evidence” ; 
there have been such monstrous doc- 
trines and projects put forward by these 
and other persons: and there seems to 
be such a lurking desire to carry the 
hostility to the working classes still 
further, that I think it necessary, in 
order to show that these English Poor- 
laws, which have been so much ca- 
lumniated by so many greedy proprie- 
tors of land; I think it necessary to 
show, that these Poor-laws are the 
things which men of property, above 
all others, ought to wish to see maintain- 
ed, seeing that, according to the opi- 
nions of the greatest and the wisest of 
men, they must suffer most in conse- 
quence of the abolition of those laws; 
‘ because, by the abolition of those laws, 
the right given by the laws of nature 
would revive, and the destitute would 
take, where they now simply demand (as 
Buiacksrone expresses it) in the name 
of the law: There has been some dif- 
fererite of opinion, as to the question, 
- whether it be theft or no theft; or, ra 
ther, whether it be a criminal act, or 
not @ criminal act, for a’ person, in a 
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food, to take food without the assent 
and even against the will of the owner, 
We have, amongst our great lawyers, 
Sir Marrnew Hate and Sir Winuiax 
Buiacxstone, who contend (though as 
we shall see, with much feebleness, 
hesitation, and reservation), that it is 
theft, notwithstanding the extremity of 
the want: but there are many, and 
much higher authorities, foreign as 
well as English, on the other side. Be- 
fore, however, I proceed to the hearing 
of these authorities, let me take a short 
view of the origin of the Poor-laws in 
England; for that view will convince 
us, that, though the present law was 
passed but a little more than two hun- 
dred years ago, there had been some- 
thing to effect the same purpose ever 
since England had been called Eng- 
land. 

According to the Common Law of 
England, as recorded in the Mixrovur oF 
Justices, a book which was written 
before the Norman Conquest ; a book 
in as high reputation, as a law-book, as 
any one in England ; according to this 
book, Caaprer Ist, Secrion 3rd, which 
treats of the “ First constitutions made 
by the antient kings”; according to 
this work, provision was made for the 
sustenance of the poor. The words are 
these: “ It was ordained, that the poor 
“should be sustained by parsons, by 
** rectors of the church, and by the p4- 
“ rishioners, so that none of them dic 
“ for want of sustenance.” Several 
hundred years later, the canons of the 
church show, that when the church had 
become rich, it took upon itself the 
whole of the care and expense attend 





case of extreme necessity from want of 
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canons, in setting forth the manner in 
which the tithes should be disposed of, 


say, ‘‘ Let the priests set apart the first | any resource whatsoever. 
event, which deprived England of the 


“ share for the building’ and ornaments 
“of the church; let them distribute 
“the second tothe poor and strangers, 
“ with their own hands, in mercy and 
‘“‘ humility; and let them reserve the 
“ third part for themselves.” This pas- 
sage is taken from the canons of EvFaic, 
canon 24th. Ata later period, when the 
tithes had, in some places, been appro- 
priated to convents, acts of Parliament 
were passed, compelling the impropria- 
tors to leave, in the hands-of their vicar, 
a sufficiency for the maintenance of the 
poor, : There were two or three acts of 
this sort passed, one particularly in the 
twelfth year of Ricuarp the Second, 
chapter 7th. : 
most ancient book on the Common 
Law; we have the canons of the church 
at a later period; we have acts of Par- 
liament at a time when the power and 
glory of ‘England were at their very 
highest point ; we have all these to tell 
us, that in England, from the very time 
that the country took the name, there 
was always a legal and secure provi- 
sion for the poor, sd that -no person, 
however aged, infirm, unfortunate, or 
destitute, should suffer from want. 
But, my friends, a time came when 
the provision made by the CommonLaw, 
_ by the canons of the church, and by the 
acts of the Parliament coming in aid of 
those canons; a time arrived when all 
these were rendered null by what is 
called the Paorestant Rerormarion. 
This *‘ Reformation,” as it is called, 
sweeped away the convents, gave a large 
part of the tithes to greedy courtiers, ' 








put parsons with wives and children into 


the livings, and left the poor without 
This terrible 


last of her possessions on the continent 


of Europe, reduced the people of Eng- 
land to the most horrible misery ; from 


the happiest and best fed and best clad 
people in the world, it made them the 
most miserable, the most wretched and 
ragged of creatures. At last it was seen 
that, in spite of the most horribletyranny 
that ever was exercised in the world, in 
spite of the racks and the gibbets and 
the martial-law of Queen Exvizasera, 
those who had amassed to themselves 
the property out of which the poor had 
been formerly fed were compelled to 


pass a law to raise money, by way of tax, 
So that here we have the | for relieving the necessities of the poor. 


They had passed many acts before the 
FORTY-TAIRD year of the reign of this 
Queen Elizabeth; but these acts were 


| all found to be ineffectual, till at last, in 


the forty-third year of the reign of this 
tyrannical Queen, and in the year of our 
Lord 1601, that famous act was passed, 
which has been in force until this day; 
and which, as I said before, is still in 
force, notwithstanding all the various 


attempts of folly and cruelty to get rid 
| of it. 


Thus then, the present Poor-laws are 
no new thing. They are no gift to the 
working people. 
landowners everlastingly complaining 
against this law of Queen Exizaneru. 


They pretend that it was an unfortunate 


law. They affect to regard it as a great 


INNOVATION, seeing that no such 


law existed before; but as I have shown, 


a better law existed before, having the 
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same object in view. I have shown, 
that the ‘‘ Reformation,” as it is called, 
had sweeped away that which had been 
secured to the poor by the CommonLaw, 
by the canons of the church, and by an- 
cient acts of Parliament. There was 
nothing new, then, in the way of bene- 
volence towards the people, in this cele- 
brated act of Parliament of the reign of 
Quren Euizaspers ; and the landown- 
ers would act wisely by holding their 
tongues upon the subject; or, if they 
be too noisy, one may look into their 
GRANTS, and see if we cannot find 
something THERE to keep out the pre- 
sent parochial assessments. 

- Having now seen the origin of the 
present Poor-laws and the justice of their 
due execution, let us return to those 
authorities of which I was speaking but 
now, and an examination into which 
will show the extreme danger of listen- 
ing to those. projectors who would abo- 
lish the Poor-laws; that is to say, who 
would sweep away that provision which 
was established in the reign of Quegn 
Euizasets, from a conviction that it 
was absolutely necessary to preserve the 
peace of the country and the lives of the 
people. . L_ observed before that there has 
been some difference of opinion amongst 
lawyers as to the question, whether: it 
be, or be not, theft to take, without his 
consent and against his will, the victuals 
of another, in. order to prevent the taker 
from starving.:\Sizs Marraew Hate 
and@sr Winsiam Bracxstons say that 
it.ds: theft... Lam. now going to quote 
the several authorities on both sides, 
aud it will be necessary for me to indi- 
cate the: works which I quote from by 
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usually made use. of in quoting from 
‘these works. Some.part of what I shall 
quote wall be in Latin.:, but. I shall put 
nothing in that language of which I will 
not give you the translation... I beg you 
to read these quotations with the great- 
est attention ; for you will find, at the 
end of your reading, that you have ob- 
tained great. knowledge upon the sub- 
ject, and knowledge, too, which will 
not.soon depart from your: minds. 

I begin with Sir Marraew Hate (a 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench in the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond), who, in his PLeas or THE Crown, 
Cuap. IX., has the following passage, 
which I put in distinct. paragraphs, and 
mark A, B, and C. 

A. “ Some of the.casuists, and par- 
“ ticularly Covarruvivs, Tom. I. De 
“ furti et rapine restitutione, § 3, 4, p. 
“473; and Grotivs, de jure belli ac 
“ pacis; lib. IL. cap. 2, § 6, tell us, 
“that in case of extreme. necessity, 
“ either of hunger or clothing, the civil 
distributions of property cease, and by 
“‘ a kind of tacit condition the first com- 
“munity doth retura, and upon this 
those common assertions are ground- 
“ed: ‘ Quicguid necessitas. cogit, de- 
“« fendit. [Whatever necessity calls 
“ for, it justifies.] .* Necessitas est lex 
“ temporis et loci.’ (Necessity, is the 
“‘law of time and place.] ‘ Zn casu 
“* « extreme necessitatis omnia sunt com- 
“*munia’ {In case of extreme neces- 
“ sity, all things are in common] ;: and, 
“ therefore, in such case theft.ts 70 
“ theft, or at least not. punishable as 
“* theft; and some even of, our’ own 
“ lawyers have asserted the same ; and 





the words, letters, and figures which are 





“ very bad use hath-been made of this 
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“ concession by some of the Jesuitical 
“ casuists of. France, who have there- 
“ upon advised apprentices and servants 
“to rob their masters, where they have 
“ been indeed. themselves in want of 
“ necessaries,’ of clothes or victuals ; 
“ whereof, they tell them, they them- 
“ selves are the competent judges ; and 
“* by this means let loose, as much as 
“ they can, by their doctrine of proba- 
“ bility, all the ligaments of property 
“ and civil society.” 

B. “I do, therefore, take it, that, 
“where persous live under the same 
* civil government as here in England, 
“ that rule, at least by the laws of Eng- 
** land, is false; and, therefore, if a 
** person being under necessity for want 
“ of victuals, or clothes, shall, upon 
“* that account, clandestinely, and ‘ ani- 
“‘mo furandi,’ {with intent to steal,] 
“* steal another inan’s goods, it is felony, 
“‘ and a crime, by the laws of England, 
*€ punishable with death ; although the 
“ judge before whom the trial is, in this 
““ case (as in other cases of extremity) 
“ be by the laws of England intrusted 
“ with a power to reprieve the offender, 
“* before or after jadgment, in order to 
* the obtaining the King’s inercy. For, 
“15t, Men’s properties would be under 
“a strange insecurity, being laid open 
“< to other men’s neceggities, whereof no 
“ man ean possibly judge but the party 
“ himself. And, 2nd, Because by the 
“ laws of this kingdom [here he refers 
“ to the 43. Eliz., cap 2] sufficient pro- 
** yision is made for the supply of ‘such 
“ necessities by collections for the poor, 
“ and by the power of the civil magis- 
** trate. Consonant hereunto seems to 
“ be the Jaw even among the Jews; if 
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‘“* we may believe the wisest of kings. 
“ Proverbs vi. 30, 31.° ‘Men do not 
“ ¢ despise a thief, if he steal to sutisfy 
"his soul when he is hungry, but-if he 
“be found, he shall restore seven-fold, 
 ¢ he shall give all the substance of his 
““ «house.’ It is true, death among 


“them was not the penalty of theft;: 


‘€ yet his necessity gave him mo excep- 
“tion from the ordinary punishment 


“inflicted by their law upon that of-— 


“* fence.” 

C. “* Indeed this rule, ‘in casu ez- 
“© treme necessitatis omnia sunt com- 
“‘ € munia,’ does hold, in some measure, 
‘in some particular cases, where, by 
“the tacit consent of nations, or: of 
‘¢. some particular countries or societies, 
“it hath obtained. First, among 
“the Jews, it was lawful in case of 
“hunger to pull ears of standing 
*‘ corn, and eat (Matt. xii. 1); and for 
“one to pass through a vineyard, or 
“ olive-yard to gather and eat without 
“ carrying away. Deut. xxiii. 24, 25. 
** Seconp, by the #hodian law, and the 
“ common maritime custom, if the com- 
“mon provision of the ship’s company 
‘“‘ fail, the master’ may, under certain 
“ temperaments, break open the private 
“ chests of the mariners or passengers, 
“and make a distribution of that par- 
“ ticular and private provision for the 
“ preservation of the ship's company.” 
Vide ConsoLato per Maan, cap. 256. 
Le Customers pe. 14° Maney p. 77.” 
Sin Wituiam Bracustone agrees, 
in substance, with Hane ; but he is, as 


we shall presently see, much more eager: 


to establish his doctrine; and, we shail 
see besides, that he has not scrupled to 
be guilty of misquoting, and of very 
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shamefully garbling, the Scripture, in 
order to establish his point. 
find him flatly contradicting the laws of 
England; but, he might have spared 
the Holy Scriptures, which, however, 
he has not done. 

To return to Hate, you see he is com- 
pelled to begin with acknowledging 
that there are great authorities against 
him; and he could not ‘say that Gro- 
TIUS was not one of the most virtuous 
as well as one of the most learned of 
mankind. Hare does not know very 
well what to do with those old sayings 
about the justification which hard ne- 
cessity gives ; he does not know what 
to do with the maxim, that, “ in case of 
“extreme necessity, all things are 
“‘ owned incommon.” He is exceeding- 
ly puzzled with these ancient authorities, 
and flies off into prattle rather than ar- 
gument, and tells us a story about 
“ jesuilical” casuists in France, who 
advised apprentices and servants to rob 
their masters, and that they thus, “ let 
“loose the ligaments of property and 
‘* civil society.” I fancy that it would 
require a pretty large portion of that sort 
of faith which induced this Protestant 
judge to send witches and wizards to 
the gallows ; a pretty large portion of 
this sort of faith, to make us believe, 
that the “casuists of France,” who, 
doubtless, had servants of their own, 
would teach servants to rob their mas- 
ters! In short, this prattle of the judge 
seems to have been nothing more than 
one of those Protestant effusions which 
were too much in fashion at the time 
when he wrote. 

He begins his second paragraph, or 
paragraph B., by saying that he “‘ takes 


We shall 
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it” to be so and so ; and then comes 
another qualified expression ; he talks 
of civil government “as here in Eng- 
land.’ Then he says, that the rule of 
Grortivus and others, against which he 
has been contending, “he takes to be 
false, at least,” says he, “ by the laws of 
England.” After he has made all these 
qualifications, he then proceeds to say 
that suck taking is theft; that it is 
felony ; that it is a crime which the 
laws of England punish with death! 
But, as if stricken with remorse at put- 
ting the frightful words upon paper; 
as if feeling) shame for the law and for 
England itself, he instantly begins to 
tell us, that the judge who presides at 
‘the trial is intrusted, ** by the laws of 
England,” with power to reprieve the 
offender, in order to the obtaining of the 
King’s mercy: Thus he softens it 
down. He will have it to be LAW to 
put a man to death in such a case ; but 
he is ashamed to leave his readers to be- 
lieve, that an English judge and an 
English king WOULD OBEY THIS 
LAW! | 
Let us now hear the reasons which 
he gives for this which he pretends to 
be law. His first reason is, that there 
would be no security for property, if it 
were laid open to the necessities of the 
indigent, of which necessities no man 
but the takers themselves could be the 
—. He talks of a “‘ strange insecu- 
rity ;” but, upon my word, no insecurity 
could be half so strange as this assertion 
of his own. Buiacxstone has just the 
same argument. “ Nobody,” says he, 
‘< would be a judge of the wants of the 
taker, but the taker himself”; and 





Biackstone, copying the very words of 
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Haz, talks of the “ strange insecurity” put thieves to death, but to restore se- 
arising from this cause. Now, then, | venfold was the ordinary punishment 


suppose a man to come into my house, 
and to take away a bit of bacon. Sup- 
pose me to pursue him and seize him. 
He would tell me that he was starving 
for want of food. I hope that the bare 
statement would induce me, or any man 
in the world that I do call or ever have 
called my friend, to let him go without 
further inquiry ; but if I chose to push 
the matter further there would be the 
magistrate. If he chose to commit the 
man, would there not be a jury and a 
judge to receive evidence and to ascer- 
tain whether the extreme necessity ex- 
tsted or not? 

Aye, says Judge Have; but I have 
another reason a devilish deal better 
than this, “ and that is, the act of the 
“* 43d year of the reign of Queen Ex1- 
“ zanetH!” Aye, my old boy, that is a 
thumping reason! ‘ Sufficient provi- 
“ sion is made for the supply of such 
“ necessities by collections for the poor, 
“ and by the power of the civil magis- 
“trate.” Aye, aye! that is the reason; 

-and, Mr. Sir Marrnew Hate, there is 
no other reason, say what you will about 
‘the matter. There stand the overseer 
and the civil magistrate to take care 
that such necessities be provided for; 
and if they did not stand there for that 
purpose the law of nature would be re- 
vived in behalf of the suffering creature. 

Hace, not content however with this 
act of Queen Exizasertn, and still han- 
kering after this hard doctrine, furbishes 
-up a bit of Scripture, and calls Solomon 
the wisest of kings on account of these 

- two verses which the has taken. Hare’ 





observes, indeed, that the Jews did not 


inflicted by their law for theft; and 
here, says he, we see that the extreme 
necessity gave no exemption. This was 
a piece of such flagrant sophistry on the 
part of Hare that he could not find in 
his heart to send it forth to the world 
without a qualifying observation ; but 
even this qualifying ohservation left the 
sophistry still so shameful that his edi- 
tor, Mr. Emtyn, who published the 
work under the authority of the House 
of Commons, did not think it consistent 
with his reputation to suffer this passage 
to go forth unaccompanied with the fol- 
lowing remark: ‘* But their (the Jews’) 
“ordinary punishment being entirely 
** pecuniary, could affect him only when 
“ he was found in a condition to answer 
*“‘at; and therefore the same reasons 
“which could justify that can by no 
“ means beextended to a corporal, much 
‘less to a capital punishment.” Cer- 
tainly : and this is the fair interpretation 
of these two verses of the Proverbs. 
Purrenvorr, one of the greatest autho- 
rities that the world knows anything of, 
observes, upon the argument built upon 
this text of Scripture, “It may be ob- 
** jected thatin Proverbs, chap. vi. verses 
“ 30, 31, he is called a thief, and pro- 
“nounced obnoxious to the penalty of 
“ theft, who steals to'satisfy his hunger, 
“ but whoever closely views and consi- 
“ders that text will find that the thief 
“ there: censured is neither in such ex- 
“* treme necessity us we are now sup- 
“ posing, nor seems to have fallen into 


\* his needy condition merely by ill for- 


“ tune, without his own idleness or de- 
“ fault ; for the context implies, that he 
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“‘had a house and goods sufficient to 
‘*‘ make sevenfold restitution ; which he 
“* might have either sold or pawned ; a 
‘‘ chapman or creditor being easily to 
“be met with in times of plenty and 
** peace; for we have no grounds to 
‘* think that the fact there mentioned is 
“‘ supposed to be committed, either in 
“time of war or upon account of the 
“‘ extraordinary price of provisions.” 
Besides this, I think it is clear that 
these two verses of the Proverbs do not 
apply to one and the same person; for 
in the first verse it is said, that men do 
not despise a thief if he steal to satisfy 
his soul when he is hungry. How, then, 
are we to reconcile this with morality ? 
Are we not to despise a thief? It is 
clear that the word thief does not apply 
to the first case, but to the second case 
only ; and that the distinction was here 
made for the express purpose of prevent- 
ing the man who took food to relieve 
his hunger from being confounded with 
the thief. Upon any other interpreta- 
tion it makes the passage contain non- 
sense and immorality ; and indeed Gro- 
TIUS says, that the latter text does not 
apply to the person mentioned in the 
former. The latter text could not 
mean a man taking food from neces- 
sity. It is impossible that it can mean 
that; because the man who was starv- 
ing for want of food could not have se- 
venfold ; could not have any substance 
in his house. But what are we to think 
of Judge Bracxstone, who, in his 
Book IV., chap. 2, really garbles these 
texts of Scripture. He clearly saw the 
effect of the expression, ‘MEN DO 
NOT DESPISE”; he saw what an 
awkward figure these words made, 
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coming before the words “ A THIEF ”. 
he saw that, with these words in the 
text, he could never succeed in making 
his readers believe that a man ougit to 
be hanged for taking food to save his 
life. He clearly saw that he could not 
make men believe that God had said 
this, unless he could, somekow or other, 
get rid of those words about NOT 
DESPISING the thief that took victuals 
when he was hangry. Being, therefore, 
very much pestered and annoyed by 
these words about NOT DESPISING, 
what does he do but fairly leavethemout ! 
And not only leave them out, but leave 
out a part of both the verses, keeping in 
that part of each that suited him, and 
on more ; ‘nay, further, leaving out one 
word, and putting in another, giving a 
sense to the whole which he knew well 
never was intended. He states the pas- 
sage to be this: “‘ If a thief steal to sa- 
“ tisfy his soul when he is hungry, he 
“« shall restore sevenfold, and shall give 
‘all the substance of his house.” No 
broomstick that ever was handled would 
have been too heavy or toorough for the 
shoulders of this dirty-souled man. 
Hace, with all his desire to make out 3 
case ip favour of severity, has given us 
the words fairly: but this shuffling fel- 
low; this smooth-spoken and mean 
wretch, who is himself thief enough, 
God knows, if stealing other men’s 
thoughts and words constitute theft; 
this intolerably mean reptile has, in the 
first place, left out the words “ men do 
not despise”: then he has left out the 
words at the beginning of the next text, 
“ but if he be found.” Then in place 
of the “ he,” which comes before the 
words “ shall give,” he puts the word 
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“and”; and thus he makes the whole 
apply to the poor creature that takes to 
satisfy his soul when he is hungry ? 
He leaves out every mitigating word of 
the Scripture; and, in his reference, he 
represents the passage to be in one 
verse! Perhaps, even in the history of 
the conduct of crown-lawyers, there is 
not to be found mention of an act so 
coolly-bloody-minded as this. It has 
often been said of this Buacxsrone, 
that he not only died himself, but made 
others lie; he has here made, as far as 
he was able, a liar of King Solomon 
himself; he has wilfully garbled the 
Holy Scripture ; and that, too, for the 
manifest purpose of justifying cruelty in 


courts and judges; for the manifest 


purpose of justifying the most savage 
oppression of the poor. 

After all, Have has not the courage 
to send forth this doctrine of his, with- 
out allowing that the case of extreme 
necessity does, ‘‘ in some measure,” and 
“in particular cases,” and, * by the 
tacit or silent consent of nations,” hold 
good! What acrowd of qualifications 
ishere! With what reluctance he con- 
fesses that which all the world knows 
to be true; that the disciples of Jesus 
Cunrist pulled off, without leave, th 
ears of standing corn, and ate them 
« being an hungered.” And here are 
two things to observe upon. In the first 
place this corn was not what we call 
corn here in England, or else it would 
have been very droll. sort of stuffto crop 
off and eat. It was what the Americans 
call dndian corn, what the French call 
Turkish corn, and what is called corn (a8 


being far surpassing all other in excél-| 


lence) in the Eastern countries where 
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the Scriptures were written. About four 
or five ears of this corn, of which you 
strip all the husk off in a minute, are 
enough for a man’s breakfast or dinner ; 
and by about the middle of August this 
corn is just as wholesome andas efficient 
as bread. So that, this was something 
to take and eat without the owner’s 
leave ; it was something of value; and 
observe, that the Pharisees, though so 
strongly disposed to find fault with 
every thing that was done by Jesus 
Christ and his disciples, did not find 
fault of their taking the corn to eat ; did 
not call them thieves; did not propose 
to punish them for theft; but found 
fault of them only for having plucked 
the corn on the Sabbath-day! To pluck 
the corn was to do work, and these severe 
critics found. fault-vf this working on 
the Sabbath-day. ‘Then, out comes an- 
other fact, which Hater might have 
noticed if he had chosen it: namely, that 
our Saviour reminds the Pharisees that 
* Davin and his companions, being an 
“« hungered, entered into the House of 
“God, and did eat the show-bread, to 
“ eat which was unlawful in any body 
“but the priests.” Thus, that which 
would have’ been sacrilege under any 
other circumstances ; that which would 
have been one of the most horrible of 
crimes against the law of God, became 
no crime ‘at: all when committed by a 
person pressed by hunger. 

Nor has Judge Haue fairly interpreted 
the two verses of DevrznoNosy. He 
represents the matter thus ; that; if you 
be passing: through’ a ‘vineyard ' or “an 
olive-yard you may gather and eat, with- 
out being deemed a thief. This inter- 
pretation. would make an Englishman 
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believe, that the Scripture allowed of 
this taking and eating only where there 
was a lawful footway through the vine- 
yard, This is a very gross misrepre- 
sentation of the matter; for if you look 
at the two texts you will find, that they 
say that “‘ when thou comest into” ; 
that is to say, when thou enterest or 
goest into, “ thy neighbour's vineyard, 
“‘then thou mayest eat grapes thy fill 
*‘ at thine own pleasure, but thou shalt 
** not put any in thy vessel”; that is to 
say, that you should not go and make 
wine in his vineyard and carry it away. 
Then in case of the corn, precisely the 
same law is laiddown. You may pluck 
with your hand, but not use the hook 
or a sickle. Nothing can be plainer 
than this: no distinction can be wiser, 
nor more just. Haze saw the force of 
it; and therefore, as these texts made 
very strongly against him he does not 
give them at full length, but gives us a 
misrepresenting abbreviation. 

He had, however, too much regard 
for his reputation to conclude without 
acknowledging the right of seizing on 
the provisions of others at sea. He allows 
that private chests may be broken open 
to prevent men from dying with hunger 
at sea. He does not stop to tell us why 
men’s lives are more precious on sea than 
on land. He does not attempt to re- 
concile these liberties given by the 
Scripture, and by the maritime laws, 
with his own hard doctrine. In short, 


he brings us to this at last; that he will 
not acknowledge, that it is not theft to 
take another man’s goods, without his 
consent, under any circumstances; but, 
while he will not acknowledge this, he 
plainly leaves us to conclude, that no | 





English judge and no English king will 
ever punish a poor creature that takes 
victuals to save himself from perishing ; 
and he plainly leaves us to conclude, 
that itis the Poor-laws of England ; 
that it is their existence and their due 
execution, which deprive everybody in 
England of the right to take food and 
raiment in case of extreme necessity. 


Here I agree with him most cor- 
dially ; and it is because I agree with 
him in this, that I deprecate the abo- 
minable projects of those who would 
annihilate the Poor-laws, seeing that 
it is those very Poor-laws which give, 
under all circumstances, really legal 
security to property. Without them 
cases must frequently arise which 
would, according to the law of nature, 
according to the law of God, and, as we 
shall see before we have done, according 
to the law of England, bring us into a 
state, or, at least, bring particular per- 
sons into a state, which, as far as related 
to them, would cause the law of nature 
to revive, and to make all things to be 
owned in common. To adhere, then, to 
these Poor-laws; to cause them to be 
duly executed, to prevent every en- 
croachment upon them, to preserve 
them as the apple of our eye, are the 
duty of every Englishman, as far as he 
has capacity so to do. 


Ihave, my friends, as yet, cited authori- 


ties only on one side of this great subject, . 


which it was my wish to discuss in this 
Register. I find that to be impossible, 
without leaving undone much more 
than half my work. I am extremely 
anxious to cause this matter to be well 
understood, not only by the working 
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classes, but by the owners of the land 
and the magistrates. I deem it to be 
of the greatest possible importance; 
and, while writing on it, I address my- 
self to you, because I most sincerely de- 
clare that I have a greater respect for 
you than for any other body of persons 
that I know anything of. The next 
Register will continue the discussion of 
the subject. The whole will lie in a 
very small compass. It will creep 
about, by degrees, over the whole of 
| this kingdom. All the authorities, all 
the arguments, will be brought into 
this small compass; and I do flatter 
myself that many months will not pass 
over our heads before all but misers and 
madmen will be ashamed to talk of 
abolishing the poor-rates and of sup- 
porting the needy by grants and sub- 
scriptions. 





LIFE OF JACKSON. 


Turis book, with an interesting fron- 
tispiece, and an exact likeness of the 
President, is now published, and may 
be had, very neatly bound in boards, at 
Bolt-court, and of all booksellers. The 
price is 3s. 

This history was written by Mr. Eaton, 
a senator of the United States, for Ten- 
NESSEE, the colleague of Jackson in 
that station; and now his Secretary at 
War. They both lived on their farms 
near Nasuvit_e in Tennessee, and Mr. 
Eaton was manifestly furnished with 
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self. My main object was to lay be- 
fore the people of England the true cha- 
racter of this great soldier and states- 
man. I have, therefore, left out, in my 
abridgment, a large part of those de- 
tails, which would not have been so 
interesting here, and which were not 
necessary to the furthering of my ob. 
ject; but I have omitted nothing tend- 
Mr. Eaton 
concluded his work with the conclusion 
of the last war, and of the wonderful 


ing to effect that object. 


feats of this resolute man at New Or- 


LeANS. I have continued his history 


down from that time to the month of 
February last, giving a particular ac- 
count of all his proceedings with regard 
to the infamous Bank. 

As a frontispiece, there is a portrait of 
the President, which many American 
gentlemen have told me is a good like- 


ness ofhim. It is copied from the por- 


trait of Mr. Earon’s book; and, of 
course, it was taken from the life and 
with great care. 

I have dedicated this book to the 
WORKING PEOPLE OF IRELAND, as being 
a record of the deeds of a man that 
sprang from parents who formed part 
of themselves. 

My readers have seen with what de- 
light I have recorded the triumphs of 
this man. First, for his own sake; 
secondly, because he is descended imme- 
diately from poor Irish parents ; thirdly, 
because he was so basely and infamously 
treated by British officers, at the early 
part of the American revolutionary 
war; but, above all things, because he 
sprang immediately from poor Irish pa- 
rents. 





the official documents by Jackson him- 
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‘The supplies from the home counties have 


‘with some degree of animation, and a few par- 


‘ls. per quarter more than last Monday; but 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Faipay, SePremBer 12, 1234, 


INSOLVENTS, 


CHANDLER, J. and S. King, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, woollen-drapers. 


BANKRUPTS. 


BARRETT, Te Stamford, 
grocer. F 

HOPKINS, W., Frome Selwood, Somerset- 
shire, miller. 

POWELL, E. P., Southampton, tailor. 

MATSON, W., Liverpool, wine-merchant. 

NICHOLLS, J., Wells, Somersetshire, apo- 
thecary. 

WALKER, C., Titchborne-street, Golden- 
square, saddler. 

WESTLEY, F. C., Strand, bookseller. 

WINTERBOTTOM, S., Saddleworth, York- 
shire, clothier. 


Lincolnshire, 





TuEspDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 
INSOLVENT. 


BATHWICK, HENRY GEORGE, Somerset- 
shire, bookseller. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
BAKER, WILLIAM, Southampton, draper. 


BANKRUPTS, 


ALLEN, WILLIAM, Alnwick, Nurthumber- 
land, linen-draper. 
CANFOR, CHARLES, Cottage-grove, New 
Peckham, Camberwell, builder. ' 
‘MILLS, WILLIAM, Newmarket, Suffolk, 
builder.’ 

SKINNER, FREDERICK, Darlington-place, 
Vauxhall, grocer. 

TYZACK, JOSEPH, Shefiield, die-sinker. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, Sept. 15.— 
been liberal to this morning’s market, and the 
new samples came to hand in much better 
condition than last week. The market was 
tolerably well attended, and the trade opened 
cels of picked samples of white Wheat realized 


towards the close of the market the trade re- 


’ 


lapsed, and f heavily; the better quali. 
ties being hk at the prices of this day se’n- 
night, end though no alteration in value cap 
be noted in Secondary and inferior descriptions 
yet the clearance effected of these qualities 
was only limited. Some inquiry existed fo; 
Kubanke Wheat, und for which 30s. was 
offered, 

The-supplies of new Barley have increased, 

chiefly from Saffolk and Norfolk. ‘The pria- 
cipal portion of the malting qualities were 
coarse, with thin and weathered samples, and 
prices barely supported the rates obtained last 
Monday; fine Chevalier must be noted worth 
36s. to 37s., extra, 36s.; fine Malting, 34s, to 
35s.; good Malting runs, 33s. to 33s. 6d., 
inferior, 31s. to 32s, ; grinding Barley in less 
request, and Is, cheaper. 

Malt was scarcely worth so much money as 
last week, and 63s. must be noted as the top 
quotation of Ware qualities. 

Rye scarce, and in demand for seed, realiz- 
ing 38s. to 40s. 

Oats were in limited supply from England 
and Scotland as well as Ireland, and though 
dealers abstain from purchasing, anticipating 
a depression in the currency, on the appear: 

ance of the new croup in any quantities, yet the 
short extent of the arrivals enabled factors to 
obtain 6d. per quarter more money than last 
Monday. . The quantity of foreign entered for 
the home consungption Jast week amounted to 
6,500 quarters. 


Beans were in very moderate. demand, 
though nominially the same in price as this 
day se’nnight. 

New White Boiling Peas, coming sparingly 
to hand, obtained an advance of Is. per quarter, 
while Grey and Maple were _— Is, per 
quarter cheaper. 

The Flour trade was dull, and ship quali- 
ties arriving more freely, last Monday’s rates 
were barely supported. 


Wheat, Essex, Kent, and Suffolk 46s, to 48s. 
White eeeeereeeeeeeeeee 50s. to 508. 


—— Norfolk, Lincolashire 465. 
and Yorkshire.... *} — 


—— White, ditto .......0.. 42s. to 52. 
—— West Country red...... 40s. to 46s. 
a White, ditto ereecere ee 46s. to 50s. 


—— Northumberland and . 
Berwickshire red, ¥ 405 % 44 








ta Ve White, ditto eeeerecees "40s, to 465. 











——— Moray, Angus and} 
Rothehire aul dics 38s. to 42s. 


eee White, ditto .. ateeusee 40s. to 50s° 
———— Jrish Cedi i. cei videwse’ 36s. to 40s. 
---— White, GittO +; eds veces 31s. to 42s. 
Barley, Malting seeesowe cosdee 328, to 358; 
———— Chevalier si .cseeessee 36s. to 385° 
——— Distilling .......-ec00 295. to 3s. 
—— Grinding. . .... se.. 000 225. to 30s. 
Malt, DEW ee rescseseccescccece Se OO 5S. 
—— Norfolk, pale..,....+.... 528, to 60s. 
——— Ware... .ciciieecesecece 585. to 633, 


Peas, Hog and Gray ......4... 34s. to 39s.} 


—— Maple ........cesseceee 378. to Als. 
—— White Boilers .......... 37s, to 45s 
Beans, Small ......eescccceees 385+ to 405. 
Harrow. csccicseseeese 345. to 365 
Tickee ccccce cdewsecece 82% to 358. 
Oats, English Feed........-00. 22s. to 24s, 
—— Short,small ............ 22s. to 25s, 
Poland « oc ccisccedseccee 220.10 Foe 
— Scotch, common ........ 23s to 25s, 
Potato ccccce cccd BS. Wo 2a, 
Berwick .e.cccee 245, to 26s. 

















Pepe | Irish, Galway, &e. «ese.. 2hs. tu 22s" 


m—— wa Potato ..scccseesee 238. to 24s. 
moe we Black. coccccscccee 225. to 235. 
Bran, per 16 bushels .,........ lls. to 12s. 
Flour, per sack ..seeersccsevee 435, to 45s, 





PROVISIONS. 


Butter, Dorset ....+..+ 40s. to —s. per. cwt. 
—— Cambridge .... 40s. to —s, 
York ..,e+-66 385, to —s, 
Cheese, Dble. Gloucester 46s. to. 68s. 
Single ditto.... 44s, to 48s, 
—— Cheshire...... 54s, to 74s. 
Derby ...+...- 508. to 60s. 


Hams, Westmoreland., 50s. to 60s. 
-—— Cumberland... 46s. to 56s, 














SMITHFIELD, September 15. 
_ This day’s supply of each kind of fat stock 
was sufficiently numerous, but a great propor- 
tion of it, especially of its beasts, were of in- 
ferior quality. The primest beef experienced 
a tolerably ready sale, at an advance of about 
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f2d. per stone: but trade was otherwise ex- 
| ceedingly dull, at nothing beyond Friday's 
quotations. 


A>, 


“THE FUNDS, 
3 per Cent. | Fri. | Sat. v8 steerer Thar, 
‘Cons.Aun. §} 90g} 903} 903 893! 903) 905 








COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
| Fourth Edition. 


COBBETT’S Spelling-Book. 
(Price 2s.) 
Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
This | have written by way of 


A Stepping=Stone to my own 
rammar; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 

gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 
work one hundred thousand copies have now 
been published.’ This is a duodecimo volume, 
and the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


2, TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage aud Vegetation, With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Consett. 8vo. Price lis, 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d, in bds. 





4, THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, anid on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Uniderwoods. : Price 14s, bound 
in boards. 


-. 5, YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
{nstructions for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s, 
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7. COTTAGE ECONOMY.-—I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring | middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writing, 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecime Vo- 
lume, Price 2s. 6d. 


8: MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is 
I think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 


9. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


10. A TREATISE ON COBBETT’S 


CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
au account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 5s. 


11. LETTERS FROM FRANCE; 


containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By JoHN 
M. Consett, Price 4s. in boards. 


12. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 


these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1, Hypocrisy and Cruelty; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; ¥. Public Robbery ; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes, Price 
3s, 6d. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled ‘*‘ GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ by 
the Jews.”’ Price 6d. 


13. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event bas impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s,6d, The Price of the 
second volume 3s, 6d, 





JOURNAL 


is 08 
A TOUR IN ITALY, 
AND ALSO IN_PART OF 
FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 
The route being 


From Paris, through Lyons; to Marseilles, 
and, thence, to Nice,.Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Mount Vesuvius ; 


AND 
By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence; 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, 
Milan, over the Alps by Mount St. Ber. 
nard, Geneva, and the Jura, back into 
France ; 
The space of time being, 
From October 1828, to September 1829. 


CONTAINING 


. 

A description of the country, of the principal 
cities and their most striking curiosities ; 
of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and products; of the prices of provi- 
sions and labour; and of the dresses and 
conditions of the people ; 


AND ALSO 


An account of the laws and customs, civil 
and religious, and of the morals and de- 
meanour of the inhabitants, in the several 
States. 


By JAMES P, COBBETT. 


Price 12s. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES; 
CONTAINING 


The names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the 
Counties, with their several Subdivisions, 
into Hundreds, Lathes, Rapes, Wapet- 
takes, Wards, or Divisions; and an Ac- 
count of the Distribution of the Counties 
into Circuits, Dioceses, and Parliamentary 
Divisions. 

ALSO, 

The names (under that of each County r 
spectively), in Alphabetical Order, of all 
the Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, Vil- 
lages, Hamlets, and Tithings, with the 
Distance of each from London, or from the 
nearest Market Town, and with the Popt- 
lation, and other juteresting particulars 
relating to each ; besides which there are 


MAPS ; 
First, one of the whole country, showing the 
local situation of the Counties Felatively © 
each other; and, then, each County !s also 
preceded by a Map, showing, in the sam¢ 
manner, the local situation of the Cities, 
Boroughs, and Market Towns. 


FOUR TABLES 
Are added; first, a Statistical Table of all the 
Counties, and then three Tables, show!02 
the new Divisions and Distributions enacte 
by the Reform-Law of 4th June, 1832. 
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Just published, price 4d., 
NATIONAL REGENERATION. 


1. Letter from Mr. Fitton to Mr. Fielden. 
2, Letter from Mr. Fielden to Mr. Fitton. 
3, Letter from Mr. Holt to Mr. Fielden. 


Which Letters contain a development of all 
the principles and all the views connected 
with this important change iu the manufac- 
turing affairs of the country. 


Just Published, 
THE 
LIFE OF GENERAL JACESON, 


‘ President of America: with an interesting 
frontispiece; and an exact likeness of the 
' President. 


rice 3s. bds. 


Price 6s, a new edition of the 


ENGLISH GARDENER, 
OR, 3 


A TREATISE 


) On the Situation, Soil, Enclosing and Laying- 


Out of Kitchen Gardens; on the Making 
and Managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
Houses; and on the Propagation and Cul- 
tivation of all sorts of Kitchen-Garden 
Plants, and of Fruit-Trees whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard. 
AND ALSO, 

On the Formation of Shrubberies and Flower- 
Gardens ; and on the Propagation and Cul- 
tivation of the several sorts of Shrubs and 


Flowers ; 
CONCLUDING WITH 


A KALENDAR, 


Giving instructions relative to the Sowings, 
Plantings, Prunings, and other labours, to 
be performed in the Gardens, in each Month 
of the Year. 


By WILLIAM COBBETT. 


Just published, 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES : 
WITH 
A KEY TO COBBETT’S FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, 


By J. P. Cobbett. Price Two Shillings. 


A NEW 


FRENCH AND ENGLISE 
DICTIONARY. 


In two parts. Part I. French and English.— 
Part Il. English and French, By WILLIAM 
Coppetr, M.P, for Oldham, 
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Just published, price 4d. 
MR- COBSETT'’S SPEECH, 
AND THE 
OTHER SPEECHES ON HIS MOTION 
ae AN ABOLITION OF THE MALT- 
TAX. 


Just published, price 2s., 


FOUR LETTERS 
TO THE 


HON. JOHN STUART WORTLEY, 


In answer to his ‘‘ Brief Inquiry into the 
“ true award of an Equitable Adjustment be- 
“tween the nation and its creditors.”’-—~-By 
WiLtiaM Cossett, M.P. for Oldham. 


THE CURSE 
OF 

PAPER MONEY AND BANEING, 
Or, a short History of Bankivg in the United 
States of America, with an account of its 
ruinous effects on Landowners, Farmers, 
Traders, and on all the industrious classes of 
the community. 

By W. M. Goucg, of Philadelphia, in 1833. 

To which is prefixed an Introduction by 
Wm. Cosspett, M.P. fur Oldham, Price 4s. 
11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, and all Book- 
sellers. 





TO MALTSTERS, CORN-DEALERS, 
BREWERS, FARMERS, AND EMI- 
GRANTS 


(Figen PARKES (formerly of 279, 

High Holborn, London), and his Brother 
RICHARD, who have succeeded their late 
father in his very old-established business, 
beg to assure those who may favour them with 
orders for Steel Hand-Mills, that they may 
rely on having them of excellent quality. Any 
of the Mills enumerated below may be had 
through respectable ironmongers any where 
in the United Kingdom. 


ZACHARIAH and RICHARD PARKES, 
Mill-makers, 
18, Digbeth-street, Birmingham. 


Malt Mills, Bean Mills, Kibbling Mills for 
breakivg Oats, Barley, and Beans for Cattle, 
and for grinding Malt occasionally, Wheat 
Mills and Flour-dressing Machines, very use- 
ful things, more especially in a New Settle- 


pensable. Also Mills for grinding Coffee, 
Cocoa, Pepper, Spices and Drugs, Grocers’ 
Sugar Mills, Indian Corn Mills for exporta- 
tion, and Mills to grind Cobbett’s Corn iuto 
fine Meal for home use. 

N. B. All warranted, 











. 
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ment, where, in fact, they are almost indis- ° 
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93, FLEET-STREET, 
4 Near the avenue to St. Bride's church. 


qiva & Co,, Clothiers, Tailurs, and Dra- 
"pers, gratefully acknowledge the almost 


tmprecedented support with which they have}. 


bepy honoured by the public ; and beg to say 
thgt nothing shall induce them in auy way to 


r in their exertions to retain that patron- 
age’ with !which they have been so kindly 
fat@ured: :  . . ; 






“Swain & Co. manufacture their own 


when fouds, they are able to supply gentle- 
mén’s. cldthing at a much lower price than 
they,cam-be procured for at any other house 


in, the trade. 


Phe “f 
- 


ing is a List of their Prices 






od oak for Cash: 
Superfine Coats, of Fashionable ) £.s.d. £. 8. d. 
Ovlanys, ftom patent weed | 210 O©tos 50 
_ Digo,“Bluejor Black ............ 3.5'0 315 0 
E oy Wool, Blue or Black 3:13 6 & upwards 
Supein® Frock, with Silk Facings 310 Oto 4 0 0 
D0 Teewages ccccccccccccecvces 1o0o 1100 
Sunpmer, Trowsers ......eceseeees OMe .2 3.8 
Ke’ re: Waistcoats ......+... 012 0 O14 0 
ee eecerevescccsess ® 8 0 010 6 
eeerececeens 010 6 04 0 
ST ssvecshescnesreneut 016 0 100 
a OF Sabesasivobsnest 440 410 6 
“Navat/ 4nd Military Uniforms, Ladies’ 


HaBits, ‘ajid Pelisses, Children’s Dresses, 
Sh “dackets and Hunting Coats, Camlet 
and’ Plaid’ Cloaks, Witney Wrappers, and 
evehy othes garment equally cheap. 

xport orders punctually executed. 


a recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as vsry-pood and punctual tradesmen, 
whom d-have long employed with great 


satisfaction. Wa. Cossert. 





BEST BEAVER HATS, 2ls. 


EST BEAVER HATS, 2is.—HATS of 
‘ the most approved qualities, superior 
~ colours, elegant shapes, which never spot with 
rain, of wnequatied fineness and jdurability, 
wholesale and retail, of the Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 
ROBERT FRANKS AND CO., 
140, Regent-street, and 
62, Redcross¢street, City, London. 


‘= " 7s . 





‘THIRD PATENT FOR THE 
- PERRYIAN PEN. 


NDIA-RUBBER-SPRING PEN,) s. d. 
superior in flexibility tothe Quill, } 2 6 
_ mine, with holder.. ............ 
FOUNTAIN PEN, warranted to Write 
MORE than FIFTY lines with one 0 


dip of Ink, nine, with holder.... 


All the other sorts of the Perryian Pens 
at‘ the usual: prices.—Sold by all Stationers 
and Dealers in Metallic Pens, and at the Ma- 
nufactory, 37, Red Lion-square, London, 
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CURE OF SCURVY. 


TO MRS. EWING, 40, GEORGE-STREET, FEMALE 
AGENT FOR GLAsGow, 


EAR MADAM, —It is with great plea- 
sure I have to inform you of the benefit 
I received by using Morison’s valuable Medi- 
cines. I had been afflicted with a scurvy for 
several years, and haif applied to several me. 
dical gentlemen in this city without success, 
The last I consulted was Dr. William Craig, 
1 made use of some of his medicines without 
experiencing any symptoms of their curing me 
of my disease. ing advised* by a friend 
to call on youffor some of the above Medicines, 
as she stated that they had cured others of as 
bad diseases as mine, | did so accordingly, 
and I am happy to state that I-had‘wot used 
the fourth"packet of these valuable Medicines 
until 1 was completely cured : and [*think it is 
a duty incumbent upon me, to say nothing of 
the gratitude 1 owe to you for being the in- 
strument of so much good, to let a discerning 
public know the power of these valuable Me- 
dicines.—I remain, dear Madam, with sincere 
respect, your humble servant, . 
‘ MARY DEANS. 
No. 76, Havannah-street, 
15. April, 1834. bah 

Mary Deans, my niece, resided with me 
during the time of her trouble, aud also wheu 
using your Medicines, by which alone she is 
cured; aud as she is now about to leave Glas- 
gow, and retire to the country, apy person 
wishing to know the truth of the above may 
have every information by applying to me at 

No. 76, Havannah-street. 

MRS. HODGE. 


CURE OF A SEVERE CHEST AND LUNG 
COMPLAINT. 


To Mr. MASON, General Agent for Stafford- 
shire. 


Sir,—For the benefit of the afflicted I beg 
you to make public the case and cure of my 
wife, who has been under extreme sufferivg 
from a sevére attack of rheumatism, brought 
on bya cold, and settled on the chest and lungs, 
attended with a heavy cough and expectora- 
tion. Finding notelief from the usual —_ 
she had récourse to’ the. Universal Vegetable 
Medicines, and she is happy to say, that by 4 
due attention to them she is so very much _ 
vered that a perfect cure may be considers: . 
already effected ; for which she 16 ee. 
God as the author of the, blessing, aud to * 
Morison, as the agent of Providence, in ¢ 
discovery of this inestimable remedy. 

Iam, oe ae eT mts 
{ obedient Servant, 
Your obesie WM. ELLIS 


Yoxall, Staffordshire, 19. April, 1834. 
ee 


: . ; 4 
Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; * 
published by ,him, at 11,4 Bolt-court, | Flegt-stree’ 











